CHAP. XIII.

Of the tradesman's leaving his business to servants:
danger to a master that does so, even from a good
servant; much greater than from a bad. Great
remissness in masters now-a-days^ with regard to
the morals of their servants. Wholesome rules
enjoined by a certain eminent tradesman to his
servants^ a,nd good effects thereof. Great differ-
ence in the family government of the last and
present age. Our author s opinion in relation to
the 'monies taken with apprentices: brief remarks
thereupon. Duty of a good master with respect
to his apprentices.

IT is the ordinary excuse of the gentlemen-trades-
men of our times, that they have good servants,
and that therefore they take more liberty to be out
of their business, than they would otherwise do.
0! says the shopkeeper, I have an apprentice, 'tis
an estate to have such a servant! I am as safe in
him, as if I had my eye upon the business from
morning to night; let me be where I will, I am
always satisfied he is at home; if I am at the
tavern, I am sure he is in the counting-house, or
behind the counter; he is never from his post.

And then, for my other servants, the younger
apprentices, says he, 'tis all one as if I were there
myself; they would be idle, it may be ; but he will
not let them, I assure you ; they must stick close to
it, or he will make them do it: he tells them, boys
do not come apprentices to play, but to work; not
to sit idle, and be doing nothing, but to mind their